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For  many,  summer  is  a  joyous  time.  The  days  are  long,  and  the  weather  is  warm.  It's  a  time  for  cookouts, 
camping,  swimming,  vacations,  and  outdoor  games  and  exercise.  Unfortunately,  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
people  are  injured  and  hundreds  are  killed  engaging  in  summer  activities,  such  as  firing  up  the  grill  or  biking 
around  town.  In  fact,  just  two  weeks  before  the  release  of  this  report,  two  young  children  tragically  were 
injured  in  summer  activity  related  incidents.  A  4-year-old  Ipswich,  MA  boy  severed  his  arm  and  sustained 
facial  injuries  in  a  riding  lawn  mower  accident.  And  in  Indiana,  a  7-year-old  boy  suffered  a  brain  injury  after  a 
lawn  dart  pierced  his  skull.  These  injuries  are  tragic  not  only  because  of  the  direct  harm  the  two  boys 
suffered,  but  also  because  they  were  preventable. 

Consumer  Affairs'  Summer  Safety  report  outlines  steps  consumers  can  take  to  help  mitigate  these  kinds  of 
incidents.  This  report  compiles  information  on  summer  safety  from  the  U.S.  Product  Safety  Commission  and 
the  Environmental  Protection  Agency  into  one  easy  booklet.  It  includes  information  on: 

Lawn  and  Order:  Preventative  steps  to  avoid  injuries  from  pesticides  and  mowing  accidents, 

Think  Ahead:  Tips  to  prevent  head  and  other  injuries  from  in-line  skating  and  biking, 

Don't  Play  In  Any  'Retro'  Games:  Older,  dangerous  outdoor  games  you  should  not  play, 

Perilous  Playgrounds:  A  checklist  for  parents  to  determine  the  safety  of  outdoor  play  equipment, 

Firing  Up  The  Grill:  Tips  to  keep  the  summer  barbecue  safe,  and 

Pool  Rules:  Preventative  measures  to  reduce  drowning  incidents  and  diving  injuries. 

Free  copies  of  the  report  are  available  by  calling  the  Consumer  Affairs  Hotline:  (617)  727-7780. 


The  Office  of  Consumer  Affairs  (OCA)  is  the  Commonwealth's  advocate  for  consumer  rights.  The 
Massachusetts  consumer  protection  law,  Chapter  93  A,  is  one  of  the  strongest  in  the  nation.  OCA  is 
committed  to  upholding  Chapter  93  A  and  advising,  consumers  of  their  rights  under  the  law.  The  following 
OCA  Consumer  Team  report  is  issued  as  part  of  the  agency's  mission  to  educate,  assist,  and  protect 
consumers. 


Lawn  And  Order 


Lawns  are  great  for  croquet,  cookouts,  or  even  lounging.  "Working  on  the  lawn"  itself  also  has  become  an 
American  pastime.  Many  Americans  spend  hundreds  of  dollars  and  hours  of  time  on  their  lawns  working  to 
to  make  sure  the  grass  isn't  greener  on  the  other  side  of  the  fence.  In  the  quest  for  the  perfect  lawn,  keep  the 
following  precautions  in  mind. 

Pesticides 

Pesticides  can  help  control  many  lawn  pests,  but  they  have  risks  as  well  as  benefits.  By  their  nature,  pesticides 
are  toxic.  They  are  designed  to  kill  or  control  insects,  weeds,  and  fungal  diseases.  As  a  result,  they  can  pose 
some  risk  to  people  and  animals.  Pesticides  can  also  kill  beneficial  organisms  in  your  lawn. 

To  protect  you  and  your  family  and  pets,  take  the  following  precautionary  steps  when  dealing  with  pesticides: 

•  Read  the  pesticide  label  carefully  and  follow  its  instructions. 

•  Keep  children  and  pets  away  from  pesticides.  Ensure  that  no  one  goes  on  the  lawn  after  its  been  treated 
with  a  pesticide  until  at  least  the  time  prescribed  by  the  label. 

•  Spot  treat  whenever  possible.  In  most  cases,  you  will  not  need  to  spray  the  whole  lawn  with  pesticides  if 
the  pest  problem  is  confined  to  one  area. 

•  Pesticides  sprayed  on  lawns  do  not  always  stay  where  they  are  applied.  Wind  can  carry  pesticides,  and 
rain  can  wash  them  down  hill.  By  law,  you  and  your  neighbors  are  not  required  to  inform  each  other  of 
pesticide  use.  However,  you  and  your  neighbors  voluntarily  may  want  to  set  up  an  informal  notification 
system. 

•  If  you  have  a  lawn-care  company,  get  copies  of  the  labels  for  the  pesticides  they  are  using.  Request 
advance  notice  of  any  treatment. 

Riding  Mower  Safety 

On  May  14,  J 997,  a  4-year-old  Ipswich  boy  was  riding  in  the  trailer  behind  a  riding  mower  driven  by  his 
father  when  he  fell  out  and  was  run  over  and  struck  by  the  sharp  blades.  The  blades  partially  severed  the 
boy 's  arm  and  severely  cut  his  face.  Firefighters  arrived  at  the  scene  shortly  after  the  accident  and  set  the 
boy 's  arm  and  treated  his  facial  cuts.   The  boy  was  then  flown  by  MedFlight  to  Boston  Children  fs  Hospital, 
where  doctors  worked  to  re-attach  his  arm.  Thanks  to  quick  action  by  the  boy's  parents  and  the  town  *s 
firefighters,  as  well  as  the  skill  of  the  doctors  who  performed  surgery,  the  boy  has  a  90%  chance  to  retain 
full  mobility  of  his  arm. 

Tragically,  not  all  lawn  mower  accidents  have  happy  endings.  Each  year,  about  25,300  people  are  injured  and 
75  people  are  killed  on  or  near  riding  lawnmowers  and  garden  tractors.  One  out  of  every  five  deaths  involves 
a  child. 

Fatal  accidents  typically  involve  the  machine  tipping  over,  the  victim  falling  under  or  being  run  over  by  the 
machine,  or  the  victim  being  thrown  or  falling  off  the  machine.  According  to  the  U.S.  Product  Safety 
Commission,  the  risk  of  accident  with  a  riding  mower  is  twice  that  of  a  rotary  push  motor. 


Tips  For  Using  A  Riding  Mower: 

Never  allow  children  to  ride  on  riding  mowers  or  garden  tractors,  even  with  supervision. 

Keep  children  away  from  any  outdoor  power  equipment  that  is  being  used.  If  possible,  keep  them 

indoors. 

Never  carry  passengers. 

Be  sure  the  area  is  clear  of  other  people  before  mowing.  Stop  the  mower  if  anyone  enters  the  area. 

If  you  need  to  purchase  a  riding  mower,  buy  one  with  safety  features.  Some  have  a  device  that 

automatically  shuts  off  the  machine  if  an  operator  leaves  the  control  position  without  first  disengaging  the 

blade  drive. 

Mow  up  and  down  slopes,  not  across.  Do  not  turn  on  slopes  unless  unavoidable.  If  you  must  turn, 

disengage  the  blades  and  turn  slowly  and  gradually  down  hill. 

Do  not  mow  on  wet  grass. 


Source:  U.S.  Product  Safety  Commission 


Sources  of  Help: 


For  general  information  on  minimizing  pesticide  risks,  call  or  write  the  EPA  for  the  free  booklet,  The  Citizen's 
Guide  to  Pesticides.  You  can  reach  the  EPA  at  (703)  305-5017,  or  EPA,  the  Office  of  Pesticide  Programs, 
Field  Operations  Division,  H7506c,  401  M  Street,  S.W.,  Washington,  D.C.,  20460. 

For  information  about  a  pesticide,  call  the  EPA's  toll  free  National  Pesticides  Telecommunications  Network, 
1-800-858-7378. 


For  more  tips  on  using  a  riding  mower,  request  publication  #588  from  the  U.S.  Product  Safety  Commission, 
at  1-800-638-2772. 


Think  AHead:  A  Crash  Course  In  Protective  Products  &  Practices 


From  Memorial  Drive  in  Cambridge  to  the  Northampton- Amherst  Bike  Path  in  Western  Massachusetts,  Bay 
Staters  are  getting  in-line  for  recreational  skating  and  gearing  up  for  summer  biking.  Both  activities  are  great 
sources  of  exercise.  They  may  help  you  get  in  shape  and  improve  your  health,  but  they  also  carry  risks  of 
injury.  Taking  a  few  precautionary  steps  can  help  mitigate  any  serious  injuries. 

In-Line  Skates 

While  in-line  skates  have  been  around  in  various  forms  since  the  1700's,  their  boom  in  popularity  can  be 
traced  to  Venice  Beach,  California.  In  1986,  the  company  Rollerblade  started  giving  away  in-line  skates  to 
local  roller  skating  shops.  Today,  approximately  25  million  people  use  in-line  skates. 

Along  with  the  increase  in  their  use  has  come  an  increase  in  injuries.  The  U.S.  Consumer  Product  Safety 
Commission  reports  that  about  100,000  in-line  skaters  were  treated  in  emergency  hospital  rooms  in  1995. 
That  figure  has  dramatically  increased  from  the  37,000  in-line  skate  injuries  treated  in  1993.  In  a  study 
published  in  the  New  England  Journal  of  Medicine,  researchers  found  that  wearing  wrist  guards  and  elbow 
pads  reduced  the  risk  of  injury  to  those  body  parts  by  over  80%.  Knee  pads  reduced  the  risk  of  knee  injury  by 
one-third.  In  this  study  of  161  injured  in-line  skaters,  the  number  of  skaters  wearing  helmets  was  too  small  to 
be  conclusive.  However,  other  studies  have  found  that  helmets  can  reduce  the  risk  of  bicycle-related  injury  by 
up  to  85%. 

•  Take  a  lesson.  Without  instruction,  many  people  find  it  difficult  to  stop  safely  using  the  break  pads.  Most 
in-line  skates  use  a  standard  heel  break,  which  requires  users  to  left  their  front  wheels  of  the  ground  and 
press  their  heal  to  the  pavement  in  order  to  stop. 

•  Skate  on  smooth,  paved  surfaces.  The  less  traffic,  the  better. 

•  Wear  protective  gear,  including  wrist  guards,  elbow  and  knee  pads,  and  a  helmet.  Just  do  it! 

Bicycles 

Over  585,000  people  were  treated  in  hospital  emergency  rooms  for  injuries  from  biking  incidents,  many  of 
whom  sustained  serious  head  injuries.  Wearing  a  helmet  can  reduce  riders  risk  of  injury  by  up  to  85%.  For 
years,  people  have  been  reluctant  to  wear  helmets  because  they  found  them  too  heavy  and  geeky.  Today's 
models,  however,  are  lightweight  and  come  in  a  variety  of  different  styles.  Resistance  to  wearing  them  is 
beginning  to  wane. 

•  Adults  and  children  always  should  wear  a  helmet.  While  statistically  children  are  more  likely  to  sustain  a 
head  injury  due  to  a  biking  incident,  children  get  mixed  messages  when  adults  do  not  wear  helmets. 

•  Use  helmets  that  meet  the  standards  set  by  the  American  National  Standards  Institute  (ANSI),  the  Snell 
Foundation  or  the  American  Society  for  Testing  and  Material  (ASTM). 

•  Wear  correctly  fitting  helmets.  The  helmet  should  sit  level  on  your  head,  covering  your  forehead  with  all 
straps  tight.  Adjust  the  straps  until  the  helmet  only  lifts  or  shifts  very  slightly. 

•  Use  bike  paths  instead  of  traveling  in  traffic  areas. 

Sources  of  Help: 

Consumer  Reports  has  reviewed  In-Line  Skates  and  Bike  Helmets.  Most  local  libraries  carry  the  magazine. 


If  you  are  digging  through  your  family's  basement  or  garage  to  find  an  outdoor  game  to  bring  to  your  next 
summer  picnic,  be  aware  that  some  of  those  old,  dusty  games  may  be  hazardous.  While  "retro"  may  be  all  the 
rage  in  the  fashion  world,  reveling  in  the  nostalgia  of  some  old  outdoor  games,  like  Lawn  Darts  and  Slip  'N 
Slide,  may  jeopardize  the  safety  of  your  family  and  friends. 

Lawn  Darts 

Lawn  darts  should  have  gone  out  of  style  along  with  the  mid-1980's  flair  for  fluorescent  clothing,  jelly  shoes, 
and  Duran  Duran.  In  1988,  the  U.S.  Consumer  Product  Safety  Commission  banned  the  sale  of  all  lawn  darts 
in  the  United  States  after  discovering  that  pointed  lawn  darts  had  caused  the  deaths  of  three  children. 

Previous  to  the  ban,  lawn  darts  were  sold  as  sports  equipment  designed  for  teenagers  and  adults.  However,  a 
number  of  stores  sold  them  as  "toys"  or  "games,"  and  once  in  consumers'  homes  the  lawn  darts  often  were 
used  by  or  around  children. 

Typically,  lawn  darts  are  about  a  foot  long  with  a  heavy  metal  tip.  Before  1988,  they  were  sold  in  sets  with 
two  target  hoops.  Players  threw  the  darts  underhand  towards  the  target  hoops.  The  darts  endangered  people 
standing  by  the  target  because  the  dart's  sharp  tips  could  cause  skull  punctures  and  other  serious  injuries.  As 
a  result,  the  CPSC  banned  their  sale. 

Many  consumers,  however,  still  have  these  lawn  darts,  and  injuries  still  happen.  The  most  recent  injury 
occurred  in  May  1997  when  a  7-year-old  boy  from  Indiana  suffered  a  brain  injury  after  a  lawn  dart  pierced  his 
skull.  If  you  have  lawn  darts,  discard  or  destroy  them  immediately. 

Backyard  Water  Slides 

Hot  summer  days  leave  most  people  looking  for  a  quick  way  to  cool  off.  Teenagers  and  adults  should  stay 
away  from  backyard  water  slides  sold  under  the  names  Slip  'N  Slide,  Super  Slip  'N  Slide,  Slip  'N  Splash, 
White  Water  Rapids,  Fast  Track  Racers  and  Wet  Banana.  These  slides  are  for  children  only!  Adult  and  teen 
use  of  the  slides  have  resulted  in  neck  injuries  and  paralysis. 

Over  9  million  of  these  slides  were  produced  between  1961  and  1992.  The  slides  are  long  plastic  sheets  with 
stakes  to  secure  the  sheet  to  a  flat  lawn.  Because  of  their  weight  and  size  adults  and  teens  who  dive  onto  the 
slide  may  abruptly  stop  in  such  a  way  that  could  cause  permanent  spinal  injury.  Adults  should  read  the 
warnings  on  the  product's  box,  and  instruct  children  how  to  use  them  safely. 

Sources  of  Help: 

To  find  out  about  product  recalls: 

•  Read  Consumer  Reports  monthly  article  "Product  Recalls."  Most  local  libraries  carry  the  magazine. 

•  Call  the  Consumer  Product  Safety  Commission's  Hotline  at  1-800-638-2772. 


Perilous  Playgrounds 


Outdoor  playgrounds  should  bring  children  pleasure  and  joy.  Too  often,  unsafe  playgrounds  bring  children 
injuries  and  sometimes  even  death.  The  U.S.  Consumer  Product  Safety  Commission  (CPSC)  estimates  that 
148,000  children  are  treated  in  emergency  hospital  rooms  annually  for  injuries  sustained  while  playing  on 
public  playground  equipment.  Additionally,  an  average  of  15  children  every  year  will  die  from  these  injuries. 
To  help  children  play  it  safe,  check  your  local  playground  to  see  if  it  meets  the  CPSC  playground  guidelines. 

Protecting  Children  From  Falls 

Approximately  75%  of  playground  injuries  are  caused  by  falls  to  the  ground  or  onto  another  piece  of 
playground  equipment.  These  falls  may  cause  life-threatening  head  injuries.  To  reduce  injuries  from  falls, 
playgrounds  should  have: 


El 


Adequate  protective  surfacing  under  and  around  equipment 


By  cushioning  falls,  protective  surfacing  helps  reduce  the  frequency  and  severity  of  playground  injuries.  Hard 
surfaces,  such  as  asphalt,  concrete,  grass,  soil  and  hard  packed  dirt,  do  not  have  enough  shock  absorbing 
properties  to  provide  protection  against  falls.    Instead,  playgrounds  should  have  loose-fill  surfacing  under 
equipment.  The  depth  of  fill  required  to  cushion  a  fall  depends  on  the  type  of  material  and  the  height  of  the 
equipment. 

Fall  Height  From  Which  Loose-Fill  Surfacing  Would  Prevent 
Life  Threatening  Head  Injuries  In  Most  Circumstances 


Type  of  Material 

6  Inch  Depth 
6  ft. 

9  Inch  Depth 

12  Inch  Depth 
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Certain  synthetic  surfaces,  such  as  rubber,  may  also  meet  shock  absorbing  standards. 


0  Wide  fall 


zones 


A  fall  zone  is  the  area  under  and  around  equipment  where  a  child  may  fall.  All  fall  zones  should  have 
protective  surfacing  and  be  free  of  other  equipment  and  obstacles  onto  which  a  child  may  fall. 

Climbing  equipment  and  slides  should  have  a  6  foot  fall  zone  around  all  sides  of  the  equipment.  Swings 
should  have  a  6  foot  fall  zone  from  each  side  of  the  support  structure.  In  addition,  the  fall  zone  in  front  and  in 
back  of  each  swing  should  extend  out  a  minimum  of  twice  the  height  of  the  swing  set. 

vl\  Guardrails  on  elevated  surfaces 


All  platforms  more  than  30  inches  above  the  ground  should  have  guardrails  to  help  prevent  falls. 


Protecting  Children  From  Other  Playground  Hazards 

El  Adequate  Swing  Spacing 

Impacts  with  moving  swings  cause  25%  of  all  swing  accidents.  To  prevent  these  injuries,  swings  should  not 
be  too  close  together  or  too  close  to  the  support  structure. 

Only  two  swing  seats,  or  one  tire  swing,  should  be  suspended  from  one  section  of  the  support  structure. 
Swing  seats  should  be  at  least  two  feet  apart,  and  at  least  thirty  inches  from  an  adjacent  structural  component. 
To  minimize  the  injury  from  an  impact  with  a  moving  swing,  swing  seats  should  not  include  any  heavy  animal 
swings  with  rigid  metal  framework. 

ulj  No  head  entrapment  hazards 

Openings  that  are  closed  on  all  sides  and  are  between  3.5  and  9  inches  may  cause  head  entrapment.  When 
some  children  enter  these  openings,  they  become  unable  to  withdraw  their  heads  because  the  opening  is  too 
small.  Head  entrapment  can  cause  strangulation. 

El  No  clothing  entanglement  hazards 

Open  "S"  hooks  on  swings  or  any  equipment  protrusions  which  may  act  as  hooks  or  catch-points  can  catch 
children's  clothing  and  cause  strangulation  incidents.  Clothing  with  hoods  or  drawstrings  is  most  likely  to 
catch  on  these  entanglements. 

UU  Regular  Playground  Maintenance 

Regular  playground  inspections  will  minimize  injuries  from  loose  or  worn  hardware,  scattered  debris, 
splinters,  and  missing  or  damaged  equipment  parts. 


Sources  of  Help: 

•  For  more  detailed  information  on  playground  safety,  obtain  a  copy  of  the  CPSC's  "Handbook  for  Public 
Playground  Safety."  To  obtain  a  free  copy,  send  your  name  and  address  to:  Publication  Request,  U.S. 
Consumer  Product  Safety  Commission,  Washington,  DC  20207.  The  handbook  is  publication  #CPSC- 
324. 

•  The  Massachusetts  Public  Interest  Research  Group  (MASSPIRG)  publishes  a  bi-annual  report  on 
playground  safety,  which  includes  a  survey  of  the  safety  conditions  of  approximately  100  Bay  State  public 
playgrounds.  Copies  of  the  report  are  available  for  $10  ($7.50  for  MASSPIRG  members)  by  writing  or 
calling:  MASSPIRG,  29  Temple  Place,  Boston,  MA  021 11,  (617)292-4800. 


Firing  Up  The  Grill 


Summer  is  the  barbecuing  season.  Every  year  around  Memorial  Day  weekend  Bay  Staters  pull  out  their  grills 
for  the  season.  Before  firing  up  the  grill,  take  a  few  safety  precautions. 

Gas  Grills 


The  LP  gas  used  to  fuel  grills  is  flammable.  Since  many  grill  accidents  occur  after  the  grill  has  been  unused 
for  a  period  of  time,  at  the  start  of  the  summer  season  run  a  safety  check  of  your  grill.  You  also  may  want  to 
take  these  precautions  each  time  you  use  the  grill. 

•  Make  sure  that  the  venturi  tubes  are  not  blocked  by  insects,  spiders,  or  food  drippings.  (See  illustrations.) 
Clear  out  any  blockage  with  a  pipe  cleaner  or  a  wire  by  pushing  it  through  the  tube  to  the  main  part  of  the 
burner. 

•  Check  the  hoses  for  cracks,  brittleness,  or  leaks.  To  check  for  leaks,  open  the  gas  supply  valve  and  apply 
some  soapy  water  (one  part  water,  one  part  liquid  detergent)  to  all  the  connection  points  and  the  hoses.  If 
bubbles  appear,  you  have  a  leak.  Turn  off  the  gas  and  have  the  leaks  repaired. 

•  Never  use  a  grill  indoors  or  in  a  garage,  porch,  or  under  any  surface  that  will  burn. 

•  Always  follow  the  instructions  that  come  with  the  grill. 


IBM  IK 
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Source:  U.S.  Product  Safety  Commission 


Burning  Charcoal  Indoors 


If  it  rains  on  your  summer  barbecue,  you  may  want  to  move  some  of  the  festivities  indoors,  but  be  sure  to 
leave  the  charcoal  grill  outside  of  your  home,  vehicle,  or  tent.  Every  year  300  people  sustain  injuries  due  to 
carbon  monoxide  (CO)  poisoning  from  using  charcoal  indoors.  An  additional  28  people  die  from  this 
poisoning. 

CO  is  a  colorless  and  odorless  gas  that  reduces  the  blood's  ability  to  carry  oxygen.  Burning  charcoal  gives  off 
this  gas.  People  exposed  to  CO  may  have  headaches  and  nausea.  It  can  also  lead  to  death.  By  late  1997,  all 
charcoal  packages  will  include  a  new  warning  label  about  this  hazard  along  with  a  pictogram  for  those  users 
who  do  not  speak  English.  The  bottom  line:  keep  the  charcoal  grill  outside! 


Sources  of  Help: 

For  further  tips  on  grill  safety,  contact  the  CPSC  hotline  1-800-638-2772. 
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In  the  summer,  pools  are  excellent  places  to  stay  cool.  However,  pool  rules  are  important.  Each  year 
hundreds  of  children  drown  in  swimming  pools.  The  U.S.  Consumer  Product  Safety  Commission  estimates 
that  an  additional  3,000  young  children  are  treated  in  emergency  rooms  for  injuries  sustained  from  submersion 
accidents.  Some  of  these  injuries  include  permanent  brain  damage.  Pools  also  pose  drowning  and  diving 
injury  risks  for  adults  and  teens.  Divers  who  hit  the  bottom  or  sides  of  swimming  pools  may  sustain  serious 
injuries,  including  quadriplegia,  paralysis  below  the  neck. 

Swimming  Pool  Safety  Tips 

•  Supervise  children  by  pools 

Drowning  can  happen  during  the  time  it  takes  to  answer  a  phone.  A  CPSC  study  of  child  drowning  found 
that  77%  of  the  victims  had  been  out  of  a  supervisor's  sight  for  5  minutes  or  less.  A  flotation  device,  such  as 
a  life  jacket,  is  not  a  substitute  for  supervision. 

•  Keep  rescue  equipment,  including  a  telephone,  immediately  by  the  pool.  Learn  CPR 

To  prevent  death  or  brain  damage,  rescue  submersion  victims  quickly.  Begin  CPR  and  the  breathing  process 
as  soon  as  you  reach  the  victim,  even  if  the  victim  is  still  in  the  water. 

•  Install  a  fence  or  another  barrier  completely  around  the  pool. 

While  they  are  not  a  substitute  for  supervision,  barriers  and  locks  are  an  important  safety  precaution.  When 
not  using  an  above  ground  pool,  remove  the  steps. 

•  Never  dive  into  above-ground  pools. 

These  pools  are  too  shallow  for  safe  diving. 

•  Dive  only  from  the  end  of  the  diving  board. 

You  should  not  dive  from  the  sides  of  the  pool;  you  may  hit  the  other  side. 

•  Dive  with  your  hands  in  front  of  you. 

As  soon  as  you  hit  the  water,  steer  your  body  up  to  the  surface.  This  will  help  you  avoid  hitting  the  bottom  or 
the  sides  of  the  pool. 

•  Never  dive  or  swim  if  you  have  been  using  alcohol  or  drugs. 

Drugs  and  alcohol  slow  your  reaction  time,  which  puts  you  at  risk  when  diving  and  swimming. 

•  Instruct  babysitters  about  these  hazards. 

When  you  cannot  directly  supervise  your  children,  be  sure  that  babysitters  understand  the  pool's  potential 
danger  to  children,  and  the  importance  of  constant  supervision.  They  also  should  know  CPR. 


Sources  of  Help: 

To  obtain  detailed  pool  barrier  recommendations,  write  to  the  CPSC,  Pool  Barriers,  Office  of  Information  and 
Public  Affairs,  Washington,  D.C.  20207. 
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